HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL

He discusses such qualities as patience, vanity and ambition, intro-
duces personal confidences in the fashion of Montaigne, and has
much to say on that familiar subject, the miscellaneous inteiests of
a gentleman of liberal culture. Robert Johnson's Essaies or rather
Imperfect Offers (1601) wcie more nanowly educational in theii in-
terest. Coinwallis went on to publish Essayes oj CcrtalneParadoxes
(1616) and Es^iycs newhe corrected (1638). But the only work of
the period that can stand being placed side by side with Bacon's
Ben essays is the commonplace-book in which Ben Jonson wrote down
Jorison's thoughts encountcied in his reading, sometimes as mere notes,
J5. ei* sometimes connected into a discourse 01 the outline of an argument,
cwerles" anc^ w^ich was printed after his death. Timber : or, Discoveries^
made upon men and ?natter : as they have flowed out of his daily
reading; or had their refluxe to his peculiar notion of the times (1641)
might be compared, as the paienthetical work of a creative artist,
with the essays or comments on things in general that have since
come from the pen of seveial novelists. Possibly the dramatist had
saved up these thoughts for a different use. Certainly, as rich a
miscellany might be culled from his works for the stage. Jonson is
as clear-headed as Bacon, and rivals him also in the severe beauty
of his prose.

No man is so foolish, but may give another good counsel some-
times ; and no man is so wise, but may easily err, if he will take no
other's counsel but his own. But very few men are wise by their own
counsel, or learned by their own teaching. For he that was only
taught by himself had a fool to his master (Consllla).

A good man will avoid the spot of any sin. The very aspersion is
grievous ; which makes him choose his way in his life, as he would
in his journey. The ill man rides through all confidently 5 he is
coated and booted for it. The oftener he offends, the more openly j
and the fouler, the fitter in fashion. Hisjnodesty, like a riding coat,
the more it is worn, is the less cared for. It is good enough for the
dirt still, and the ways he travels in. An innocent man needs no
eloquence: his innocence is instead of it: else I had never come
off so many times from these precipices, whither men's malice hath
pursued me (De bonls et malls}.

Jonson is tender and human, where Bacon was cold and aloof.
He knew that "Science is not every man's mistress," and was